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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


RUTH RAYMOND, OR LOVE'S PROGRESS. 
CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 





Dresses of heroines in novels. 
Ruth and her mantuamaker. 
Ruth at the ball. 
cident. 


Heroines of poetry. 
Progress of mind. 
New acquaintance. An ac- 


Patterns of white muslin for Ruth’s dress went 
to and fro with as anxious an investigation as if 
the company at the ball were to spy her with 
microscopes; and the decision being made, Miss 
Homefield, the best mantuamaker in the village, 
was rescued from among a crowd of applicants to 
cut for the important occasion. 

Novelists have taken great pride in the ward- 
robe of their heroines. The hand that Sir 
Charles Grandison bowed over rested on the 
richest brocade; the Evelinas and Cecilias were 
patterns of good taste; and Miss Owenson’s 
Glorvina sported a gauze dress of ‘ woven air;”’ 
but who remembers these things? 

Poets, on the contrary, avoiding this minute- 
ness of description, have, by afew strong and sim- 
ple intellectual touches, conveyed the image of 
their thoughts to ours with a fidelity that stamps 
them at once on our memories; so strongly in- 
deed that no friend is more near than these crea- 


tures of the imagination. Who cannot see 





among a thousand, 

“The tender blue” of Medora’s “ large, loviug eye ?” 
Gulnare too, ‘ 

“That form with eve so dark and cheek so fair, 

“And auburn waves of gemm’d and braided hair, 

“With shape of fairy likeness—naked foot, 

“That shines like snow, and falls on earth as mute.” 

All the costumes of the novelist would not 
bring Gertrude, as Campbell has done, before us 
in her loveliness, nor show 

“Those eyes affectionate and glad, 

“That seemed to love whate’er they looked upon; 
“Whether with Hebe’s mirth her features shone, 

“Or if ashade more pleasing them o’ercast, 

“As if for heavenly musing meant alone; 

“Yet so becomingly the expression past 

“That each succeeding look was lovelier than the last.” 

Scott, almost as an exception, has entered into 
letail in the dress of the heroines of his poetry ; 
hehad a geographical mind, and loved to locate 
them ; Ellen, for instance— 


G 


“ A chieftain’s daughter seemed the maid; 
“Her satin snood, her silken plaid, 

“ Her golden brooch such birth betrayed; 
“ And seldom wes a snood amid 

“Such wiid !Meriant ringlets hid, 

‘* Whose glossy back to shame might bring 
“The plumage of the raven’s wing. 

‘“ And.seldom ever breast so fair 

“ Mantled a plaid with modest care, 

“ And never brooch the folds combined, 

“ Above a heart more good and kind.” 


Yet after the’snood, and brooch, and plaid, are 
forgotten, we “ gaze on Ellen’s eye.” 
Wordsworth is singularly happy in making 
his pictures stand out on his poetical canvass. 
Take any age. 
The girl of fourteen. 
“Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
“ Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 
“ A face with gladness overspread ! 
“Sweet looks by human kindness bred, 
“ And seemliness complete, that sways 
“ Thy courtesies, about thee plays,” 
A maiden. 
“ A dancing shape, an image gay, 
“ To haunt, to startle and way-lay.” 
Childhood. 
“ Her eyes were fair and very fai 
“ Her beauty made me glad.” 
Early Infancy. 
“ On thy face 
“ Smiles are beginning like the beams of dawn 
“To shoot and circulate— 
“ Feelers of love.” 
A matron. 
“ She was a woman ofa steady mind, 
“ Tender and deep in her excess of love; . 
“ Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
“Of her own thoughts.” 
Another. 
“ Graceful was her port; 
** A lofty stature, undepressed by time, 
“ Whose visitation had not spared to touch 
* The finer lineaments of frame and face, 
“Tothat complexion brought which prudence trusts in, 
“ And wisdom loves.” 
Milton felt no want of a wardrobe for his “ ac- 
and though Spencer clothes 
his delicate Una, in the Faery Queene, it is with 
such rare simplicity as to throw back our thoughts 
on her intellectual purity. At first we see her 


b J 


complished Eve,’ 


“Under a vele that'wimpled was full low, 
“ And over alla black stole did shee throw. 
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Then, 


“In secret shadow, far from all men’s sight, 
“ From her fayre head her fillet she undight, 
“ And layd her stole aside—Her angel face 
“ As the great eye of heaven shyned bright, 
“ And made a sunshine in the shady place. 


Then, 
“ Fair and fresh as freshest flower in May ; 
** And on her now a garment did she weare 
“ All lilly white, withouten spot or pride.” 

Perhaps the best satire on over dressing a 
heroine may be found in the serious description 
of a ball-room attire ina novel entitled “A Suim- 
mer at Weymouth.” 

“Sir Edward sent to let the ladies know he was 
in the drawing room, and hoped they were ready ; 
and the business of the toilet being completed, 
they descended immediately. Mrs. Moreland 
led the Countess to the Admiral, who was in his 
naval uniform, with a superb diamond star, being 
a Knight of the Bath; he saluted his niece, and 
admired the delicate taste displayed in her dress, 
which was white thin satin, covered with British 
lace, the train and drapery of the same, made 
with beautiful borders expressly for the purpose, 
wreathed with hawthorn blossoms, and looped up 
with braids of ribbon grass, which also formed 
knots, confining small bouquets of violets, prim- 
roses, lilies of the valley, and wild roses; full lace 


sleeves were drawn up with small wreaths of 


ribbon grass and violets, over armlets of rudies 
and emeralds, forming achain, each link fastened 
with a single brilliant; a corresponding chain 
formed the cestus, and ornamented the dress be- 
neath a full tucker of lace, which, with her lap- 
pets was also made in Great Britain; her hair in 
tasteful puffs and ringlets, was encircled by a 
wreath of jessamine, in brilliants and emeralds, 
tied on the left side with a knot of brilliants, 
which confined three white feathers; neck-lace, 
ear-rings, and shoe-bows, of diamonds, complet- 
ed her dress, which was neat, elegant, and be- 
coming.” 

But all this time Ruth is standing before her 
mantuamaker, with the folds of her white muslin 
flowing about her youthful form. What differ- 
ent associations are called up by that simple man- 
ufacture? Itis the first ornamental dress of girls, 
it is gathered around the widow’s face, shading 
her sorrowing eyes, and it lies on the cold corpse 
covering the altered lip and brow, while the hand 
that slowly raises it starts as its moving folds 
give seeming motion to the dead. 

But Ruth moralized not on white muslin. 


‘What is the last fashion for dresses? Miss 
Homefield,” said she to the demure looking per- 
sonage before her. 

‘“‘We does not be governed by any particular 
fashion,” replied Miss Homefield with a subdued 
air. ‘We studies the expression. There is a 
great deal, Miss Raymond,” continued she with 
solemnity, clipping with her scissors so closely to 
Ruth’s neck, that she winced, “there is. a great 
deal in adopting the cut to the figur. Yours | 
| should say,” and she glanced on Ruth’s mantling 
cheek, ‘is elegant bloom.” 

Ruth looked meekly gt the careering scissors, 
and then triumphantly at her mirror. 

“You seem to have quite a considerable col- 
lection of books,” said Miss Homefield just dart- 
ing up her eyes, without pausing in her occupa- 
tion. ‘ Have you read, (a little to the right if 
you please,)a work that’s out about the Missouri 
lands?’ Now its my notion, (a pin I thank you,) 
that the lands should be drained, (this is the 
Grecian fold, Miss,) before they are dressed. 
Books, Miss Raymond, (we will put this fold a 
little lower on the bust,) is great enlighteners.” 

Much to Ruth’s surprise her frock sat exquisite- 
ly, and the expression designed to be elegant 


the muslin certainly contrasted well with her 
glowing cheeks and lustrous eyes. A girl never 
looks prettier than with a mantuamaker, sideling 
and glancing, advancing and retreating, half in 








| jest, half'in earnest, conscious of newness with- 
| out the temptation to display. 

The long expected evening came, and Ruth, 
committed to the especial care of Dr. Gesner 
on account of the indisposition of her mother, 
joined Isabel and her parents. Oh that long in- 
terval after dressing, waiting the silly call of 
fashion, when playfulness is exhausted, when 
the hour for rest comes on without repose, and 
even hope is tired of hoping! Ruth and Isabel 
fairly yawned in each other’s faces, until the car- 
riage wheels roused them, and they sprang up 
like awakened statues. 

Ruth kissed her father with tenderness and 
lingered for a moment to catch her mother's 
smile, for wellshe knew their thoughts would 
follow her; and she sighed as she returned once 
more to press her mother’s cheek that it should 
look so pale, and that the parental eye could not 
watch her still. 

The resources of the village had been exhaust 
ed to meet this yearly ball, and the managers 





finding the tavern hall too small for their 






















bloom satisfied her highly. The pure white of | 
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purpose, -had arranged a vacant barn for the re-; bowed frigidly, and they stood opposite each 





ception of their guests. The flooring was plan- | other in the cotillon with a grave and conscious 
ed and chalked, the walls hung with evergreens | | air, until, as Ruth turned him in the dance, a 
from the woods, flowers from gardens, and | sudden impulse came over her, and in a low but 
variegated lamps from the city. An illuminated | distinct tone with her eyes raised roguishly and 
arch at the entrance dazzled Ruth by its unex-| then cast down, she said ‘‘mew !” 

pected, brilliancy, and prevented her noticing the The effect was irresistible , ae ” laugh was 
manager who advanced, and detaching her from | '° die of convulsions, the barrier of reserve was 
Dr. Gesner, offered her his arm and conducted | thrown down, and they were no longer stran- 
her across the building. gers. This is the peculiar charm of frankness, 


ad 7 ae = shaste mé ars ¢ 
“Beautiful, beautiful,” exclaimed Ruth in the when modified by pure and chaste manners, that 


admiration of the moment, as the tasteful and | ‘t calls mind in contact with mind and does the 
brilliant arrangement burst upon her. “Who work of years ; but what Ruth gained with Wil- 
did it all ?”’ liam White she lost with the two Misses Long- 
worth in pink satin, who asserted the next day 
that Miss Raymond ridiculed them publicly. 

Their Clarendon again sought Ruth’s hand in the 


“The managers must divide the credit,” said 
her conductor. 

Ruth started and looked up quickly. 
eyes met with a sudden, delicious understanding, 
and she blushed so deeply, that Miss Homefield’s 
intended expression of “elegant bloom” was 


dance. He trod the measure gracefully enough, 
but it was in his moments of repose that he was 
the favorite partner; here Ruth as he led the way 


. : found herself on higher ground than she he 
lost; she ought to have been dressed like a milk- i ' . 2 she had 


aid. ever attained before. Efforts at reasoning, un- 


; +» _.+,| Studied criticism, and the kinder lore of the af- 
“You walked with me to the funeral,” said : : 


Ruth with her characteristic quickness, as the 
blush passed away. ° “How strange!” 


fections fell from her unconsciously; yet de- 
mands from another quarter on her good nature 


/ : a were equally successful, and she often stopped 
“You walked with me to the funeral,” said the 4, P PI 


: ; good Dr. Gesner in a yawn like the opening ofa 
young man, “‘How delightful!” = 7 


lp ae a ee .., | crater, as he stood near, until he roused himself 

I just wish to guess one thing,” said Ruth with , 
' and watched her motions as he would those of a 
repressible earnestness, “are you not Alfred - i Ta 

i ; / grasshopper, calling her his papilio, a favorite 
Clarendon ? 

“Lam,” said the gentleman, smiling. ‘Will 
Miss Raymond allow me the pleasure of dancing 
with her in the first set ?”’ 

Ruth acquiesced, and he left her for his duties 
as manager. 


epithet since their race by the river side. 

And now the social hilarity of the scene reach- 
ed its height in a Pendleton reel, when, as the 
band poured forth its fullest tones, and almost the 
whole company were in motion, glancing like 


wire ; winged birds from side to side, a crash was 
“IT told mamma so,” said she, almost clapping 


her hands as she turned to Isabel, “I told mamma 
his name was Clarendon!” 

The set was called. Ruth had practised 
good deal for this ball, and her mirror had seen 
some antics she would not have betrayed to 
other spectators. She meant to balancer this 


heard; the foundation gave way, the floor sank 
and the dancers after it. There went the Misses 





Longworth’s pink satins, Miss Kidman’s five 
ostrich feathers, Miss Halway’s Bird of Paradise 
plume, Miss Able’s blond cape and Miss Nota- 

le’s imitation; and Ruth went too, bursting off 


‘ in her descent the hooks and eyes from Miss 
way, and dos @ dos that way, and hold her arms 


80, and her head so, but the first burst of the band 
dispersed all affectation. She gave herself up 
tothe impulses of the moment, to the fascination 


Homefield’s “elegant bloom expression.” The 
first consciousness that she possessed was that 
she was sitting on a soft but firm substance, and 
. a guttural sound announced to her that she was 
of sight and sound, and the joy would have been making an unintentional divan of Dr.. Gesner’s 
almost frolic had it not been restrained by natu- | pody. z 
ral dignity. There was none of the fastidious ( 
hess of fashion about her; whatever seemed to 
her worth enjoying she enjoyed, and like an un- 
forced plant turned her branches to the sunshine. 
Ruth was introduced in form to William 


White. She threw herself back daintily, and he 


“Oh, dear Dr. Gesner, is it you?” said Ruth 
pathetically. 

‘“Ee’s, my papilio. Sit easy if you please, and 
ask one gentleman for the loves of heaven to take 
himself off of my leichdorn, what you call corn on 
se toe.” 





| 
* 
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The various involuntary actors in this scene 
rose slowly, their gallant array sadly broken. 
Ruth unhitched a bunch of false curls from Dr. 
Gesner’s button, and brushed his soiled coat with 
her handkerchief while he gradually recovered 
his short and husky breathing. As she stood 
thus forgetting herself in bringing him to good 
humor, Clarendon passed, and hurriedly asked 
leave to enquire after her health to-morrow. 
While William White with jest and laughter 
escorted her home. 

When Ruth reached the door of her home she 
checked the laugh upon her lips, and entered 
with tiptoe steps fearing to disturb the repose of 
her parents, but their vigilant thoughts were upon 
her, and the call of “Ruth, Ruth,” as she passed 


. their door, purposely left open, arrested her. 


Her father met her with a kind smile, and a be- 
wildered look at her brilliant disarray, with her 
cheeks glowing and her eyes sparkling. 
Entering her mother’s apartment she sat by the 
bedside, and throwing her arm about her, told 
them the joys and mishaps of the evening.— 
Nothing is lovelier than the sweet temper of a 
weary girl, who after an entertainment or per- 
chance disappointment is over, returns and 
throws the light of good humor on her home; 
the triumphs of beauty or of genius fade away be- 
fore this charm; but when they are all united the 
parent may well gaze with the subdued worship 
ofa loving heart on his child. And Ruth was 
inceed lovelier as she poured out her feelings, 
her mother’s hand in hers, her red cheek resting 
on her mother’s pillow, than when sparkling and 
graceful she glided amid the dance. Their bles- 
sing followed her to her apartment. And there 
Ruth composed her busy thoughts to life’s more 
holy aims. She had never yet neglected to of- 
fer her nightly prayers, and now they seemed to 
bear her fluttered spirit to sleep with a blessing. 


{TO RE CONTINUED,] 


Writers inform us that a swarm of Bees con- 
tains one Queen, five hundred Drones, and 
nineteen thousand four hundred and ninety-nine 
neuters, or workmen. But a late writer in the 
New England Farmer, who appears to have ta- 
ken particular pains to investigate the subject, 
absolutely doubts the existence of a Queen Bee, 
and thinks it a pure imagination on the part of 
former natural philosophers and writers. Per- 
haps the fact is, that American bees have no 
monarch, 





THE PARTING WISH. 
TO 
Oh what shall I wish thee, lady fair, 
When I turn from thy threshold away? 
And how shall my lieart raise a fitting prayer, 
For one so enchantingly gay ? 


A fond husband? one nobie, and kind, and true 
Is guiding thy footsteps along. 

Fair children? they spring to thy happy view 
With prattle, and laughter, and song. 


Kind friends? they cluster like leaves on a flowe’, 
And wave inthy glowing smile. 

Youth, loveliness, wealth, are thy earthly dower, 
And intellect bases the pile. 


Then what can I wish thee, lady fair, 
When I turn from thy threshold away? 
Ah, well may my heart frame a fitting prayer 
For one so enchantingly gay. 


When the rustle of autumn is heard in thy bower, 
When deur ones are smitten and fall, 

When beauty and wit lose their relish and power, 
May religion console thee for all. 





A TALE OF CHANGES. 
Translated for the SourHERN Rose, from the 
German of ¥Tromilitz. 

(Continued from page 39.) 

CHAP. VL 


THE THEFT. 

His way through the house conducted him 
directly past the work-table. By a single glance, 
which he hastily threw upon it, he discovered 
the Souvenir;* but the folded paper no longer 
lay in its former place; it peeped forth tempting: 
ly from a small morocco box, which was stand: 
ing on the table. Curiosity, instinct, destiny— 
heaven knows what induced him, as he hastened 
on, to extend his hand, rescue, in his flight, the 
captive paper, and lay it in the glowing 
prison ofhis bosom. Laden with his booty, he 
hurried forward, not entirely without some 
qualms of conscience, towards the ladies, be 
tween whom the fortunate Bornwald was enter 
ing the house with an air of quiet assurance. 

Are you here thus early, Lord Wartenberg, 
quired Constantia; we did not expect you s0 
soon! 

Indeed? said Julius a little touched: I am 
sorry that I should intrude so unseasonably with 
my presence. Then turning to Lady Van Moet, 
he continued, and do you, dear cousin, think | 


have arrived too early ? 
—— a 


~ *Probably a large elegant Postfolio.— Translator, 
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O no! answered she in embarrassment, and 
with her eyes downcast as usual. 

Confound that embarrassment! thought Ju- 
lius: it always robs me of the sight of that 
beautiful, soul-speaking eye. 

Is your sorrow comforted now ? said the pro- 
yoking Constantia. 

Julius appeared not to hear her; his eye still 
rested only on Augusta, who kept her own 
fastened in embarrassment onthe ground. Con- 
Julius awoke from 
She 


saw her husband standing behind Julius, sank 


stantia laughed outright. 
his dreams ; even Augusta raised her eyes. 


into his arms, hung caressingly on his neck, gave 
him a hearty kiss, and patted him on his cheek. 

You have come back soon, dear Augusta, said 
the old lord, returning her caresses. 

Why you know how timid I am upon the 
water, replied the blandishing lady. I longed to 
see you, she added with a fondling air, and seal- 
ed these loving words with a still more loving 
kiss. 

Poetry, nothing but poetry! whispered the 
It almost seems 
to me as if | was one of your elm-trees! 


old lord into his ecousin’s ear. 


And 7 fee] like one of my simpleton-brushes, 
murmured Julius standing the whole time upon 
coals. Though he religiously renounced all 
right to Augusta’s lips, he was, nevertheless, 
agitated when he saw her tenderness to her 
spouse, and not until she turned to himself with 
an air of kindness and conversed with him 
in confidence upon ordinary subjects, did the 
bitterness of that moment melt into trusting un- 
constraint ; forgetting all relations, he quaffed 
the cup of the present moment, and was trans- 
ported at contemplating the lovely person, but 
still more, the pure mind, and cultivated under- 
standing ofthat gentle, sensitive being, who, ap- 
parently forgetful also of existing relations, 
walked at his side like an unrestrained child. 

Yet never had one of her sex made such an 
impression on his mind. He knew that she was 
forever lost to him; that she could not, must not 
exist at all for him;—and yet she was so much to 
him !—and for the first time perhaps in his life, 
he looked into a pair of soul-filled heavenly eyes 
and felt nothing but the spiritual, that streamed 
from their glance; he gazed at that matchless 
form of youthful loveliness walking at his side,and 
thought only of the good, the gentle heart, which 
beat beneath so beautiful a covering. Not ab- 
ruptly, as on the preceding evening, though at an 
equally early hour, he retired ; he longed for soli- 


tuce. The company, which gathered round the 
dessert-table, was annoying to him; he close to 





be his own entertainer; materials enough were 
in him for long and earnest self-communing ; 
his imagination had imbibed abundant nourish- 
ment for glorious visions, which solitude alone 
could picture forth. He was in the condition 
of that internal ecstacy or trance, when the soul 
finds within itself materials for all things lovely 
and beautiful, and every object which passes be- 
fore it, may only awaken the slumberer from his 
enchanting dreams. 
CHAP. VII. 
THE POEM. 

Thus dreaming, Julius arrived at his lodgings. 
But along with the vacancy of his apartment, 
along with the desolate solitude that reigned be- 
tween those silent walls, a dreary void took pos- 
session also of his soul; he pondered in agony 
on the disappointment which he had brought 
upon himself. He laid his hand mechanically 
on his heart; something rustled there beneath its 
pressure—it was the paper which he had abstract- 
ed from Augusta’s work-table; he had entirely 
forgotten it. He had been too seriously occupi- 
ed, too much engrossed with Augusta to think of 





that little piece of mischief. May I not be hold- 
ing in my hand a mirror of her heart? said he, 
while unfolding the paper. It contained verses, 
as he distinguished by the dim moon-light, but he 
could not read them, and was only enabled to 
decipher a few letters. He rang; Caspar heard 
not—he rang again; Casparatlastappeared. A 
light, said he to the old man, and he then went 
to the window, where he put himself to the rack 


to make out only a few words. In vain! and 





Caspar delayed so long!—His restlessness in- 
creased; whether from curiosity or presenti- 
ment—that serene repose which had attended 
him when walking by Augusta’s side, departed, 
and this sheet of paper, perhaps a cookery re- 
ceipt, wrought him into a passionate agitation. 
The light arrived; Caspar smiled as he placed it 
down, and Julius read :— 

Hope! thy smile has once deceiv’d me, 

Love, thy treachery once has griev’d me, 

And shall I confide again ? 

Shall I build a life-bower bloomy 

On your butterfly-wing vain, 

And along Romance’s sky 

From my tranquil island fly ? 

Flatterers ! ye descend to woo me! 

Do ye bring the lost one to me? 





Can I trust your wiles again? 
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Vhen mine eye, by night surrounded, 
Gaz’d on life with hopes unbounded, 
Rose that fair youth to my view! 

Il advanced with arms of gladness, 


witha 
V¥ biaaki 


But repulsing, he rew. 
Oh mistaken—broken hearted! 
From my spirit quick departed 
Every ray of hope and gladness ; 

Crush’d by overwhelming sadness, 


Sack the poor Repuls’d One drew. 


Still Youth’s vigorous tide was flowing, 
Her pal’d cheeks at length are glowing, 
Hope extends again her hand ; 

Love too beckons—can ho graces, 
Separate from youth’s rose-twin’d band, 
Seek to captivate and warm him? 
Nought but fragile beauty charm him? 





Nought but fresh-hue’d lips and faces ?— 
How could he the heart’s embraces 
Of the Withered One withstand ? 


Flowers, that bloom in darkness shaded, 
Never droop, are never faded ; 
Childlike spirit never dies! 

Love that’s true burns on forever, 

Glowing in the heart.-it lies! 

Time strips offthe rose’s cluster, 

Time ungods ideal lustre ; 

While true, holy love forever 

Dures through life’. dark storm-clouds—never | 

Failing o’er the gloom to rise.*— 

He silently folded up the paper, looked darkly | 
down before him, and a tearinvoluntarily made | 
its way to his eye. O magic of the senses, thou 
tyrant of our sex, he exclaimed in bitterness: | 
with thy deceitful light thoa hast blinded me and | 
closed my eye, so that | could neither appreciate 
nor imagine the delicacy of that maiden’s soul; 
thou hast maliciously cheated me out of thy own | 
most beautiful prize! He seized once more the | 
poem, and read several broken passages of it | 
aloud. She lovesme! he at length exclaimed, | 
and this thought, this consciousness took posses- 
sion of him in a wonderful manner; it elevated | 
him. That moment fashioned him into another 
being; the better spirit, which had slumbered in 
him solong, was awakened, and after a short 
struggle it came forth victoriously. 

She is the wife of another, she seems to regard 
him, and to love him as a child; a cloudless 





*The repeating rhymes in the above poem oc- 
cur in the original, the whole rhythm and con- 
struction of which are retained in the translation. 





—~~—. 





heaven is over her, a pure soul within her ; 


a 
tranquil domestic peace is her happy lot; [ am 
not the man to disturb it by making use of thy 
passion—{ oppose not this love with love itself! 
Thus spake he to himself, as he adopted the firm 
resolution to banish her image from his heart. 


But before he retired to rest, he took up his pen 


i and wrote to his mother :— 


“‘ Here, where | remain by your command, it 
is out of the question for me to execute your 
wishes. However lovely and attractive both in 
mind and person, I find Constantia von Falken- 
berg, yet it would be impossible for me in Au- 
gusta’s vicinity, to feel a love for her, without 
which I never can offer any woman my hand. 
Permit me, therefore, dear mother, to return to 
you; there, at adistance from her, will my heart 
again find its repose, and Constantia’s pure 
mind, perhaps also her beauty, will replace to the 
reckless youth what he has lost by his own fault. 
In the vicinity of Augusta nothing but a miracle 
can conduct me to the end, which you, my good 


| mother, so earnestly wish me to attain, and pre- 


vent me from plunging into a folly, which I feel 


myself too weak to avoid. ‘Therefore it is my 


| sincere request, that you would permit me soon, 


very soon, to return.” 
When Caspar had carried this letter the next 


| morning to the Post Office, it was as if Julius 


had signed his own death-warrant. He remain- 
ed alone, and ventured not to resort to the house 
of Lord Van Moer. The poem, which, as he 
believed, had given him a clear insight into Au- 
sentiments, had awakened within him 


gusta’s 


| fear as well as hope ; he discarded both, and as he 


could not on the succeeding day decline the in- 
vitation of Lord Van Moer, he entertained the 
fixed resolve to follow the impulse of his duty, 
not of his heart. 





——e — —_———_ eel 


Ata late public dinner given in London to 
Sir John Herschel, on his return from the Cape 
of Good Hope, he delivered a most modest and 
interesting speech, in which, referring to his la- 
bours while at the Cape, he observes that there 
is scarcely a spot of that part of the heavens, in- 
visible in Europe, that he had not carefully ex- 
amined twice during his absence—hardly a 
southern constellation which had been either 
celebrated in prose, song, or poetry, or noted in 


history, which he had not exactly viewed. 


There is no female writer in our country, who 
possesses a more commanding talent for power- 
fully thrilling narrative, than Mrs. Stephens, 
editress of the Ladies’ Companion. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE AUTUMN WINDS. 
The autumn winds are up, 
Their sighing harp is strung; 
Snatches of mournful melody 


On every breeze are flung. 


The autumn winds are up! 
Wailing in forests deep, 
Moaning among the lofty pines, 


Whistling o’er mountains steep. 


The autumn winds are up! 
The paths with leaves are strown; 
And sadly rustle on each blast, 
With warning in their tone. 


The autumn winds are up! 
Now at eve’s western gate, 
A scenery of glory bright, 


Shines out in gorgeous state. 


The autumn wieds are up! 
Morn’s fresh elastic air 
Exulting thrills the new-strung heart, 


And wakes sweet voices there— 


Voices of other days, 
Lov’d wanderers absent long ; 
Homeward their joyful footsteps wend, 


And round the memory throng. 


The autumn winds areup! 
Come back, long wished-for guests, 
To childhood’s home, your spirits’ fane, 


Come to our yearning breasts ! 


The autumn winds are up,— 
How saddening is their tone ! 
Hope hath its smiles—but memory 
Tears for the lov’d ones gone! 
H. M. H. 





AMUSING FACT. 
A colored woman came recently to a lady in 
Charleston, and said: 





“ Missis, | have a great favor to ax you.” 

“ Well, maumer, what is it?” was the reply. 

“Why you see, missis, Miss Mary say 
Chesterfeel Letter is an ondecent book, I is lose 
mine and I want to get it for her to convince 
her.” 

“What do you know about Chesterfield’s 
Letters ?” said the lady. 





“My missis! you think me aint know about 
Chesterfeel Letter? WhenI been live in the 
country I us:n to call up the little nigger, regu- 
lar, and read Chesterfeel Letter for larn em man- 
fers, an he did em heap of sarvice. Does you 
think there is any thing ondecent in Chesterfeel 
Letter ?” 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO CHARLESTON. 
Fair city of the South! [love to meditate on thee, 
To think on what thou aye hast been, and what thou still 
shalt be ; 
My soul is fired when in the past [see what thou hast done, 
And read in History the name, the fame that thou hast 


won. 


| When Freedom first her Banner waved, o’er this now 
happy fand, 

Thou nobly braved’st the dreadful storm, with thine own 
chosen band, 
| And onthe waters near thy shore, where Moultrie rears 

her head, 

| Thy children earned for thee a name, which thro’ the 
world has spread. 


| But ’tis not, Charleston, warlike fame, that makes me love 
thee so, 

Thou hast a glory better far, than war could e’er bestow ; 
| A moral fame so long well known, all thro’ this Northern 
land, 
| A fame for hospitality, as well as climate bland. 
| Thy true, warm heart, and open hand, are lauded far and 
near, 

And I have heard thy praises fall upon my grateful ear ; 

| And many a stranger lodged by thee, has blest thy boun- 
| teous shore, 

| The rich, the poor, come all who may, thou never shutt’st 


the door: 


| 
| Thou well deserv’st thy glorious fate, the boon for thee 
in store, 

| When the far West her treasures vast, into thy lap shall 
pour ; 

Methinks I see thee mighty rise, thy Rail Road stretch- 
ing wide, 

Thy greatness, honour, wealth, and fame, all in one on- 
ward tide. 





| Thy march is onward—let thy sons be steadfast and be 

wise, 

| And millions yet unborn shall bless their glorious enter- 

prise ; 

And thou, oh! Hayne, go on, go on, new trophies shall be 
won— 

On, and the sands of thy great fame, shall never cease to 
run. F. G. R. 


New York, Sept. 21, 1838. 











The general council of New Orleans voted 
$10,000 to the Tennessean volunteers, on their 
return from the campaign against the Seminoles. 
This sum the gallant fellows declined, as they 
were men of substance and character, and were 
not in want. 


The Green County Gazette announces the 
union of Mr. Jacob Bone, to Miss Eliza Hard 
Kicker. 
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THE PRUNING KNIFE. 
REMARKS 


ON THE 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, 41. 


The present number of the Foreign Quarter- 
ly quite redeems its ancient literary reputation, 
which we lately feared was beginning to decline. 
It presents a choice and rich panorama of for- 
eign literature, almost worthy of its brightest 





days. At the same time, however, it takes high- 
er and more undisguised ground than ever in 
favour of despotic principles. 

The Thugs of India.—It is rather late in the 
day for much fresh interest to accompany an ac- 
count of this abominable association of mur- 
derers, but it must be allowed that the present 
article furnishes a great number of new particu- 
lars not contained in other Reviews, and throws 
more light on the mysteries that involve the sub- 
ject. The abstract is drawn up with considera- 
bly more clearness, talent, and fulness, than that 
in the Edinburgh Review ofa year or two ago. 

Modern Italian Narrative Poetry.—A new and 
pleasing vein of literature is worked in this arti- 
cle. Wecannot withhold strong praise from 
the admirable manner in which the specimens 
fromthe modern Italian poets are translated. 
The translator who can render such justice to his 
originals, has a right to bring them before the 
bar of his own criticism. 

M. Courtet on Political Science.—M. Courtet, 
a French writer, wishes to establish the novel 
doctrine, that different races of men require 
different modes and principles of government. 
He thinks that nature has drawn lines of distinc- 
tion as deep and strong between those races, as 
between men and brutes. The Reviewer at- 
tacks him on both of his positions. He certain- 
ly advances many valid considerations against 
them, and leaves them at least involved in great 
uncertainty. The qnestion as to the origin of 
different races of men has long appeared to us 
ong of the unsolvable problems of philosophy, 
and to be set down with speculations on the 
origin of languages, the creation of different 
animal species, &c. No theory can be adopted 
on the subject, which does not seem liable to 
almost fatal objections. When will the world 
unanimously arrive at the conclusion, that in the 
present state of human knowledge, there are cer- 
tain topics on which silence is the truest wis- 
dom? 





= ee, 





Russian Novel Writing.—Rather a discourag- 


ing account is here given of the Russian Novel- 
ists. ‘The critic avers that they have shown very 
little talent or originality; that their taste is uni- 
formly bad; that they are not only wanting in a 
healthy moral feeling, but even in a knowledge 
of the world; that by adhering to conventional 
and worn out forms, they fall into a flimsy and 
vapid style, whose highest office is to lull into an 
agreeable drowsiness between sleeping and 
waking, and that they mistake moonshine for the 
active and practical realities of life. These cen- 
sures appear to be borne out by the extended 
specimens presenied of some of the most popu- 
lar Russian novelists, which we confess, however, 
we could not help perusing with considerable 
interest, arising, no doubt, partly from the novel- 
ty of this literary field. 

Isabel de Solis.—This is a Spanish novel, by 
Martinez de la Rosa, one of the most estimable 
and unfortunate of the modern Spanish patriots. 
He has been too an extensive author of some 
celebrity, having addressed his talents to a great 
variety of subjects. The reviewer is unable to 
make much of his novel. 

Discovery of America before Columbus.—It ap- 
pears from unquestionable documents preserved 
in Iceland, that about four hundred years before 
the time of Columbus, the Norwegians, who 
visited Iceland and Greenland, made several 
voyages from the latter country to the eastern 
shores of New England. The course on which 
they sailed invariably carried them, by their own 
accounts, southeastwardly, first, by a large island, 
which they called Helluland, from the slate which 
aboun ted there, and which exactly corresponds 
with Newfoundland; then onward, along another 
region, called by them Woodland, of which the 
description and location agree wtth the low 
woody shores and position of Nova Scotia; and 
last, to a territory, to which they gave the name 
of Vinland, on account of the grapes they found 
therein, and which must have been somewhere 
on the shore of New England. The reviewer, 
by acomparison of a number of geographical 
particulars, concludes, that Vinland correspon- 
ded very nearly with a portion of Rhode Island, 
and he traces with much plausibility the route 
ofthe Northmen round Cape Cod and between 
Nantucket and the main land, until they arrived 
at their station in Mount Hope Bay, above 
Rhode Island. Several difficulties, indeed, oc 
cur in this view of the subject, but not more than 
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itight have been expected from such rough and 
unscientific records as these wild old navigators 
evidently kept of their adventurous voyages. 
On the whole, no fair mind can well resist the 
conclusion, that some part of the eastern shores 
of the United States was frequently visited by 
these Northmen several centuries previous to the 
time of Columbus. Columbus himself visited 
Iceland in 1467, and from his general appetence 
of knowledge it cannot be doubted that he heard 
of these early voyages to some remote country 
atthe West. 

The Abbé de La Mennais.—This gentleman is 
akind of mongrel Roman Catholic, who has of 
late years made a considerable stir in Paris by 
his speculations on religious and political sub- 
jects. He has been denounced by the Pope, and 
hence has acquired a factitious celebrity. He 
aims to reconstruct society on new foundations, 
No doubt he has struck out some new truths, for 
he appears to possess much genius, though wild, 
visionary, and uncontrolled. The reviewer 
seems to us to treat him at times too seriously, 
and then again, when ridiculing him, either to 
misapprehend or unfairly to misstate him.— 
Monsieur de La Mennais is hardly worth either 
sort of such treatment. He never can make a 
deep impression on the world, or draw after 
himself a compact sect of disciples, until he 
Writes with more system and consistency, and 
exhibits more steadfast moral principle. 

Ingemann’s Novels, Poems, and Plays.—Inge- 
mann is pronounced the second in Denmark as 
a poet, dramatist, and historical novelist, the first 
rank being held by a writer of the unmanageable 
name of Oehlenschliger, some of whose admira- 
ble tragedies our readers may remember to have 
seen analysed a few years since in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Our critic gives a good account 
here of several of Ingemann’s best productions. 
Both in poetry aud prose, he is a kind of Danish 
Walter Scott, though far below his great proto- 
type. We beg leave to quarrel with one critical 
maxim of the reviewer. He finds fault with In- 
gemann for attempting to dramatize the conclu- 
sion of Virgil’s Aineid. ‘The very idea of it,” 
he says, “is proof sufficient of his wanting the 
dramatic sense, for what poet wilfully disturbs 
our existing associations ?”’ How could the re- 
Viewer sport so careless an axiom as this? Have 
not more than half the best dramas in existence 
been founded on the works of ancient classic 
authors? Nay, did not the matchless Athenian 


dramatists borrow their characters and incidents 


from Homer, modifying them to their own pur- 
poses? Did not Shakspeare in the same man- 
ner ‘wilfully disturb existing associations ?”— 
Surely all these great anthors were not “wanting 
in the dramatic sense.”” Why then should not 
Ingemann try his best at dramatising Virgil? Ge- 
nius need shrink from no task whatever. Instead 
of disturbing, it might revive and tip with new 
light the agreeable associations which surround 
even so consecrated and perfect a poet as Virgil. 
Adventures of Madame Flora Tristan.—The 
long account of this unprincipled woman and 
her travels is introduced with a paragraph, 
which so excellently comprises the whole ration- 
ale of the sacred institution of marriage, and is 
withal so pointed with the keenest and most 
delicate power of irony, that we cannot refrain 
from transcribing it atlength. A superior scrap 
of composition has never fallen under our eye. 
“The world has gone wrong from the begin- 
ning oftime! Five thousand years have elapsed 
since it began; and in all that long interval of 
centuries, and systems, and creeds, that wide 
expanse of nature, society, and civilization, 
common-sense has never existed, wisdom never 
found a voice, until lately! In all the families 
into which the human race has been divided; in 
all the quarters of the globe into which they 
have spread; in all the languages that have 
breathed the boundless diversity of thought, and 
borne to answering hearts the warmest utterance 
of the heart. not a trace of reason can be found! 
The great divisions, the single families of man- 
kind, have lived and died; their numbers are 
computed to rival the gigantic mass of Arthurs- 
Seat at Edinburgh ; their tongues, such as have 
not died away into utter oblivion, still preserve 
and develope the institutes of their actual expe- 
rience ;—but all this, with themselves, is wrong. 
Three thousand four hundred languages exist at 
this moment, living shrines of the judgment of 
as many nations: every state, every people, 
every tribe, of even semi-civilization, in closest 
intercourse or widest separation, has brought in 
these 3400 tongues one uniform and universal 
result from each distinct and isolated specimen, 
to reverence the sanctity of marriage and uphold 
its institution. The yearnings of self-love to 
keep its own undisturbed; the principle of society; 
to abstain from the property of others; the ties 
of nature, clinging to its offspring; the pulse of 
affection, claiming to distinguish and cherish the 
very breath of its own being, to guard and guide 
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institute to fence the weak with paternal care, 
and guard the strong from the violence of their 


own overpowering passion; nay, the law of 


Heaven that enjoined the rite, and denounced 
wrath and woe on its violator:—All are wrong! 
A young French lady has had a quarrel with her 
husband ; and society must be unhinged, and the 
world remodelled, and human happiness and di- 
vine command be alike trampled under foot, that 
Madame Flora Tristan may become a Miss.” 
After this effective coup de main, the reviewer 
but does her ladyship too much honour, by fol- 
lowing her through her wanderings to South 
America. 
gleaned from these travels, while no small dis- 


Very little of novelty or interest is 


gust is frequently excited by the utter want of 


principle exhibited on the part of Madame de 
Tristan. On the whole, the world would have 
been about as wise, ifthe reviewer had stopped 
short atthe end of our very favorite paragraph 
above quoted. 

In that same paragraph, however, we vrofess 
How 
can the numbers of mankind be computed to rival 
the gigantic mass of Arthur’s-Seat? Does it 
mean, that the number of human beings who 
have ever lived would equal the number of par- 


to feel puzzled by one little statement. 


ticles of sand composing a mass as large as 


Arthur’s-Seat? Or does it mean, that if all who 
have ever lived were piled up into one mass, it 
would equal the Scotch mountain in size? We 
should suppose, at first thought, that they would 
At all events, 
the reviewer’s statement, as it now stands, is not 


constitute a larger pile than that. 


very logically expressed, and reminds us of the 
famous question in the rule of three, “Ifa bushel 
of beans cost a dollar, what will be the price ofa 
load of clover hay?” 

A short but interesting note is appended to the 
article, on the navigation of the river Amazon. 
A project of so much importance to commerce 
and mankind ought to be constantly agitated and 
discussed, until it is carried into speedy execu- 
tion. 

Canada.—This momentous question is here 
treated historically, but with no great clearness 
or completeness. A sort of misty, diplomatic 
style is employed, pretending to discuss the sub- 
ject fairly and fully, but all the time betraying the 
determination to keep the Canadians down at 
whatever hazard. The reasoning will little 
satisfy an American citizen, who remembers the 
stout contest between his forefathers and Great 








Britain. Yet the policy recommended may be 
necessary, if Canada is to continue a colony of 
the mother country, It is proposed that the 
Canadians shall resign absolutely out of their 
power a sufficient amount of their own reve- 
nues to pay for the governors, judges, and other 
officers of every kind who are sent to rule over 
them. One whole branch of their Legislature, 
too, in addition to the Governor, is to be appoint- 
ed by the British crown. So a pretty strong 
veto is to be secured against all the proceedings 
of the lower branch of the legislature, which may 
be at all displeasing to the powers at home.— 
Thus locked down, the reviewer says the Cana- 
dians may be left to manage their own affairs, 
until the time shall come, when, in common with 
their neighbors, they may throw off their colo- 
nial character, 

One question the reviewer declines to discuss, 
namely, whether it is worth while for Great 
Britain to keep Canada at all! 

Asiatic Poetry.—This reviewer has somewhat 
improved, since the notable specimens of his im- 
penetrable style which we exhibited some time 
ago ‘ro n his article on Persian poetry. He is 
noi vei. however, a very perfect model of clear- 
But 


grains of real gold can be picked out by laboring 


ness. His composition is still a study. 


in his bed of sand. He presents us with some 
glorious hints of valuable original criticism.— 
Would that he had the art of tymg them together 
Would that he declined 
imitating the obscurity and ambiguity of the an- 
cient oracles. He undertakes to account fpr the 
prejudice existing in Europe against oriental 
literature. But after soaring round in some 
beautiful clouds ‘about and about” the subject, 
he leaves you to form vague conjectures as to 
Some 


in asystematic string. 


the point at which he has been aiming. 
of his observations, however, on the causes of 
the difference between European and Asiatic 
taste, are as delicate, profound, and philosophic, 
Unhappily, he lacks 
the rhetorical art of putting his own aims and 


as we have ever met with. 


conclusions into an intelligible position. 
S. G. 


—_——___——] 








There is a paper published in Dover, N. H. 
called the “‘ Rum Seller’s Mirror and Drunkard’s 
Looking Glass.” 


Less than 500 years since the New Testament 
sold for nearly $200; now it can be purchased 
for ten cents! : 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
OUR SUMMER FLOWERS. 
Our summer flowers are fading fast, 
The dews are damp and chill, 
The sounds of Autumn’s withering blast 
Are sweeping o’er the hill; 
These are the sounds which, borne along 
Through wild-woods lone and sere, 
Breathe forth the hoarse funereal song 
Of the cheerless, waning year! 


Our summer flowers ! but will not spring 
To these renew their bloom? 

Will she not notes of gladness bring 
To cheer dark winter’s gloom ? 

Yes, she will loose the icy chain— 
Her matin song willrise 

From every bough, in one rich strain— 
The music of the skies ! 


Our summer flowers! yes, they may fling 
Their fragrance aye anew, 

O’er earth, with each successive spring, 
But withered hopes—how few ? 

Alas how few of youth’s bright dreams— 
Those meteors of the mind— 

{’er bloom again ? but transient gleams 
On memory’s page we find. 


Our summer flowers! all blighted, gone— 
And life! 'tis so with thee— 

Thy summer flowers, those rays which shone, 
In youth so brilliantly, 

They ne’er shall know a second spring, 
Nor bloom, nor blight befall,— 

A broken spirit’s withering, 
Is aye beyond recall. 


Camden, September, 1838. W.B, J. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
“THE PLEASURES OF LIFE.” 
Lovely Anna, dost thou ask, 
When the joys of life are meeting, 
Which are sweetest? Sad my task, 
All are transient—all are fleeting. 


Spring has flow’rs—but she who hopes 
Bloom and beauty ne’er will sever, 
Must despair :—Soon o’er them opes 
Winter’s storm to blast forever. 


Youth has sweets—but buds of bliss 
Fade while mists of age are weeping, 
And the loveliest forms we miss 

In the grave are earliest sleeping, 


Youthful friendship, O! how bright, 

When in all its radiance dawning! 

Yet how oft is quench’d its light 

By some false deceiver’s fawning! 

Savannah. * H. W. A. 

tT 
_ There is a potatoe patch of thirty feet square 
in New Hampshire, the vines of which measure 
one mile in length, being the product of one 
single potatoe of the lady finger species. 











LITERARY NOTICES, 


In the press, and shortly will be published, a 
Tragedy and other Poems, by Mrs. Osgood, 





Printed in small octavo, containing about 330 
pages. Price one Guinea. Handsomely bound 
in cloth. 

Mrs. Osgood, who is now residing in London, 
has attained deserved popularity abroad, and is 
well known through the Rose and other periodi- 
cals in this country under the signature of 
Florence. 

A subseription paper will be found at Mr. 


Babcock’s, King streét. 


THE ROCK OF SALVATION. 
[BY REQUEST.] 











If life’s pleasures cheer thee, 
Give them not thy heart, 
Lest the gift ensnare thee 
From thy God to part :— 
His praises speak, 
His favour seek, # 
Fix there thy aspiration ; 
Love Him,and He 
Shall ever be 
The rock of thy Salvation. 


If distress befal thee, 
Painful though it be, 
Let not fear appal thee, 
To thy Saviour flee : 
He ever near, 
Thy prayer will hear, 
And calm thy perturbation, 
The waves of woe 
Can ne’er o’erflow 
The rock of thy Salvation. 


Death shall never harm thee, 
Shrink not from her blow ; 
For thy Gop shall arm thee, 
And victory bestow. 
For death shill bring 
Tothee no sting, 
The grave no desolation ; 
Tis gain to die 
WitgJesus nigh, 


The rock of thy Salvation. 











The New York Whig, in an elaborate notice 
of the late Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute in 
that city, observes, ‘“‘We particularly recom- 
mend all squeamish young ladies whose beautiful 
dispositions have been half ruined at fashionable 
boarding schools, and who have no idea what 
sort of an animal a mechanic is, to go to the fair. 
[t will knock all their extravagant notions on the 
head, drive their folly, if they have any, from 
them, and make them confess that a MECHANIC is 
aman to be respected, admired and loved. We 
have said it. The sensible girls will, many of 
them, we will be bound, after coming from the 
fair at the Castle Garden, pray that their hus- 
bands may be mechanics. 
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SUSAN. 


I saw her last, the fair young girl, upon God’s holy day, 


And mark’d the serious thought, 


that on her frolic features lay, 


As near her happy sire she sat, and conn’d with lips of rose, 

Jn whisper’d tones, the Scripture-page, which her lov’d pastor chose, 
And little did I deem that one, so full of life and grace, 

Would yield so soonher childhood’s charms, unto the grave’s embrace. 


"Twas hard to give their eldest up! alas! we feel, we know, 
How heavy on her parents’ hearts has fall’n the stunning blow, 
Who, but so lately, did resign two buds of beauty rare, 

And now with chastened joy watch’d o’er the loving sister-pair, 
Who grew ‘neath the domestic roof, like flowers upon one stem ; 
Ah! sad it was to think that death could come and sever them. 


Yet with the child * ’tis well,” for ere her soul unfurl’d its wing, 
Religion’s band had sweetly touch’d her gentle spirit’s string, 


And oft she breath’d her custom’ 


d prayer, and Sabbath lessons o’er, 


Nor e’en when strange mysterious pain had touch’d the mental core, 
Did she forget those simple hymns, whose links had daily twin’d 
Like strands of spotless pear] around the tablet of her mind. 


h! yes, tis well with her, and th 


ough strong grief with victor-power, 


ay, o’er her mourning household band, with darksome shadows lower, 
Yet soon the sunbeam, faith. shall burst across their clouded sky, 


And wiping every needless tear, 


and hushing every sigh, 


They'll say, 'teeas well for us, that we our sinless one have given, 
While yet her soul was like a lute, already tun’d for Heaven. 


Charleston, S. C. Oct. 1838. 





M. E. L. 
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From the Lady’s Book. 
OLD FATHER MORRIS. 
A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Of all the marvels that astonished my child- 
hood, there is none I remember to this day with 
so much interest, as the old man whose name 
forms my caption, When I knew him, he was 
an aged clergyman, settled over an obscure vil- 
lage in New England, He had enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education, had a strong or- 


FLOWER-GATH 





faint idea of what none can fully conceive, but 
those who have seen and heard old father 
Morris. 

Suppose yourself one of half a dozen chil- 
dren, and you hear the cry— Father Morris is 


coming!’ Yourun to the window or door, and 





you see a tall bulky old man, with a pair of saddle 
| bags on one arm, hitching his old horse with a 
‘fumbling carefulness, and then deliberately 
| stumping toward the house. You notice his 
tranquil, florid, fullemoon face, enlightened bya 
| pair of great round blue eyes, that roll with 


| dreamy inattentiveness on all the objects around, 


iginal power of thought, an omnipotent imagin- | and as he takes off his hat you see the white cur!- 
ation, and much general information. But so ing wig that sets off his round head. He comes 
early and so deeply had the habits and associa- | towards you—and as you stand staring with all 
tions of the plough, the farm, and country life the children around, he deliberately. puts his 
wrought themselves into his mind, that his after | great hand on your head, and with a deep run- 
acquirements could only mingle with them, form- | bling voice inquires : 
ing an unexampled amalgam, like unto nothing | 
but itself. 

He was an ingrain New Englander, and what- 


** How d’ye do, my darter 7—is your daddy at 
home?” ‘ My darter” usually makes off as fast 
as possible in an unconquerable giggle. Father 


ever might have been the source of his informa- 
tion, it came out in Yankee form, with the strong 
provinciality of Yankee dialect. 

It is in vain to attempt to give a full picture of 
such a genuine unique; but some slight and im- 
perfect dashes may help the imagination toa 


Morris goes into the house, and we watch him 
at every turn, as with the most literal simplicity, 
he makes. himself at home—takes off his wig— 
wipes down his great face with a checked pocket 
handkerchief—helps himself hither and thither to 
whatever he wants, and asks for such things 4 
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he cannot lay his hands on, with all the comfort- 
able easiness of childhood. 

I remember to this day, how we used to peep 
through the crack of the door, or hold it half 
ajar and peep in, to watch his motions—and how 
mightily diverted we were with his deep slow 
manner Of speaking, his heavy cumbrous walk, 
but above all, with the wonderful faculty of 
hemming which he possessed. 

His deep, thundering, protracted a-hem-em 
was like nothing else that ever I heard; and when 
once, as he was in the midst of one of these per- 
formances, the parlour door suddenly happened 
to swing open, I heard one of my roguish broth: 
ers calling in a suppressed tone, “‘ Charles— 
Charles, Father Morris has hemmed the door 
open!”—and then followed the signs of a long 
and desparate titter, in which I sincerely sym- 
pathized. 

But the morrow is Sunday. The old man 
rises in the pulpit. He is not now in his own 
humble little parish, preaching simply to the 
hoers of corn, and planters of potatoes—but there 
sits Governor D., and there is Judge R., and 
Counsellor P., and Judge G. Inshort, he is be- 
fore a refined and literary audience. But father 
Morris rises-—he thinks nothing of this—he cares 
nothing—he knows nothing, as he himself would 
say, but “Jesus Christ and him crucified.” He 
takes a passage of Scripture to explain—perhaps 
itis the walk to Emmaus, and the conversation 
of Jesus with his disciples. Immediately the 
whole start out before you, living and picturesque 
—the road to Emmaus is a New England turn- 
pike—you can see its mile stones, its mullen 
stalks—its toll gates. Next, the disciples rise, 
and you have before you all their anguish, and 
hesitation, and dismay, talked out to you in the 
language of your own fire-side You smile— 
you are amused—yet you are touched, and the 
illusion grows every moment. You see the ap- 
proaching stranger, and the mysterious conver- 
sation grows more and more interesting. Em- 
maus rises in the distance, in the likeness of a 
New England village, with a white meeting 
house and spire. You follow the travellers— 
you enter the house with them—nor do you 
wake from your trance until with streaming eyes 
the preacher tells you that “they saw it was the 
Lord Jesus! and what a pity it was they could not 
have known it before !” 

It was after a sermon on this very chapter of 
Scripture history, that Governor Griswold, in 
passing out of the house, laid hold on the sleeve 





of his first acquaintance. “Pray tell me,” said he, 
‘“‘who is this minister ?”’ 

“Why, it is old father Morris.” 

“Well, he is an oddity—and a geniustoo! I 
declare,” he continued, “I have been wonder- 
ing all the morning, how I could have read the 
Bible to so little purpose as not to see all these 
particulars he has presented.” 

I once heard him narrate in this picturesque 
way the story of Lazarus. .The great bustling 
city of Jerusalem first rises to view, and you are 
told with great simplicity, how the Lord Jesus 
“used to get tired of the noise’—and how he 
was “tired of preaching again and again to peo- 
ple who would not mind a word he said’”—and 
how, “when it came evening, he used to go out 
and see his friends in Bethany.” Then be told 
about the house of Martha and Mary—a little 
white house among the trees,” he said, “you 
could just see it from Jerusalem.” And there the 
Lord Jesus and his disciples used to go and sit in 
the evenings, with Martha, and Mary, and Laza- 
rus. 

Then the narrator went on to tell how Laza- 
rus died—describing with tears and a choking 
voice, the distress they were in—and how they 
sent a message to the Lord Jesus, and he did not 
come, and how they wondered and wondered— 
and thus, on he went, winding up the interest by 
the graphic minutia of an eye witness, till he 
woke you from the dream by his triumphant joy 
at the resurrection scene. 

Among his own simple people, this style of 
Scripture painting was listened to with breath- 
less interest. But it was particularly in those 
rustic circles called in New England, ‘‘Confer- 
ence Meetings,” that his whole warm soul un- 
folded, and the Bible, in his hands, became a gal- 
lery of New England paintings. 

He particularly loved the Evangelists—follow- 
ing the footsteps of Jesus Christ—dwelling upon 
his words—repeating over and over again the 
stories of what he did, with all the fond venera- 
tion of an old and favoured servant. 

Sometimes too, he would give the narration 
an exceedingly practical turn, as one example 
will illustrate. 

He had noticed a falling off in his little circle 
that met for social prayer, and took occasion the 
first time he collected a tolerable audience, to tell 
concerning “the conference meeting that the 
disciples attended,” after the résurrection. 

“But Thomas was not with them.”—Thomas 
not with them! said the old man, in a sorrowful 
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voice. “Why !—what could keep Thomas away? 


Perhaps,” 


said he, glancing at some of his back- 
ward auditors—“Thomas had got cold-hearted, 
and was afraid they would ask him to make the 
first prayer—or perhaps,” said he, looking at 
some of the farmers, ‘“Thomas was afraid the 
roads were bad; or perhaps,” he added, after a 
pause, “Thomas had got proud, and thought he 
could not come in his old clothes.” Thus he 
went on, significantly summing up the common 
excuses of his people. And then with great sim- 
plicity and emotion he added—‘But only think 
what Thomas lost! for in the middle of the 
meeting, the Lord Jesus came and stood among 
them! How sorry Thomas must have been!” 
This representation served to fill the vacant seats 
for some time to come. 

At another time, Father Morris gave the de- 
tails of the anointing of David to be king. He 
told them how Samuel went to Bethlehem—to 
Jesse’s house—and went in with a “how d’ye do, 
Jesse ?’’--and how when Jesse asked him to take 
a chair, he said he could not stay a minute—that 
the Lord had sent him to anoint one of his sons 
for a king—and how, when Jesse called in the 
tallest and handsomest, Samuel said “he would 
not do”—and how all the rest passed the same 
test, and at last how Samuel says, ‘““‘Why, have 
not you any more sons, Jesse?” 
“Why yes, there is little David down in the lot” 
—and how, as soon as ever Samuel saw David 


and Jesse says, 


‘the slashed the oil right onto him”-——and how 
Jesse said “he never was so beat in all his life!’ 

Father Morris sometimes used his illustrative 
talent to very good purpose in the way of re- 
buke. 
peaches, from which some of the ten and twelve- 
year-old gentlemen helped themselves more libe- 
rally than even the old man’s kindness thought 
expedient. 

Accordingly he took occasion to introduce 
into his sermon one Sunday, in his little parish, 
an account of a journey he took; and how he 
was very warm and very dry; and how he saw 
a fine orchard of peaches that made his mouth 
water to look at them. “So,” says he, “I came 
up to the fence and looked a'l around, for I 
would not have touched one of them without 
leave, for all the world. At last I spied a man, 


and says I, “Mister, won’t you give me some of 


So the man came and gave me 
And while I stood there 
eating, I said, “Mister, how do you manage to 


your peaches?” 
nigh about a hat full. 


He had on his farm a fine orchard of 








| 








he stared at me—‘‘What do you mean?” “Yes 
sir,” said I, “don’t the boys stealthem?” “Boys 
steal them!” said he; ‘‘no indeed!” “Why sir,” 
saidI, “I have a whole lot full of peaches, and I 
cannot get half of them’—here the old man’s 
voice grew tremulous—“‘because the boys in my 
parish steal them so.” ‘Why, sir,” said he, 
“don’t their parents teach them not to steal?” 
“And I grew all over in a cold sweat,” and I 
told him “If was afear’d they did’nt.” “Why 
how you talk,” says the man, ‘do tell me where 
“Then,” said father Morris—the 
tears running over—‘I was obliged to tell hin [ 
lived inthe town of G.” After this father Mor- 


you live!” 


ris kept his peaches. 

Our old friend was not less original in the lo- 
gical than in the illustrative portions of his dis- 
courses. His logic was of that familiar collo- 
quial kind, which shakes hands with common 
sense like an old friend. Sometimes too, his 
great mind and great heart would be poured out 
on the vast themes of religion in language which, 
though homely, produced all the effects of the 
sublime. He once preached a discourse on the 
text, “the High and holy One that inhabiteth 
eternity”—and from the beginning to the end it 
was a train of lofty and solemn thought. With 
his usual simple earnestness, and his great rolling 
voice, he told about “ the Great God—the Great 
Jehovah—and how the people in this world were 
flustering and worrying, and afraid they should 
not get time to do this and that and t’other.” 
“But,” he added, with full hearted satisfaction, 
“the Lord is never ina hurry, he has it all to do, 
but he has time enough, for he inhabiteth eterni- 
ty.” And the grand idea of infinite leisure and 
almighty resources, was carried through the ser- 
mon with equal strength and simplicity. 

Although the old man never seemed to be 
sensible of any thing tending to the ludicrous in 
his own mode of expressing himself, yet he had 
considerable relish for humor, and some shrewd- 
ness of repartee. One time, as he was walking 
through a neighbouring parish, famous for its 
profanity, he was stopped by a whole flock of 
youthful reprobates of the place: 

“Father Morris—father Morris—the Devil's 
dead!” ‘‘Is he?” said the old man, benignly 
laying his hand on the head of the nearest urchin 
‘you poor fatherless children!” 

But the sayings and doings of this good old 
man, as reported in the legends of the neigh- 
bourhood, are more than can be gathered or re- 


keep your peaches?” “Keep them!” said he, and{ ported. He lived far beyond the common age 
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of man, and continued, when age had impaired 
his powers, to tell over and over again the same 
Bible stories that he had told so often before. 


gent watching and nurture of the good seed in 


} 
| 


benefit of a special introduction, as a rail road 
passport to the favorable consideration of the 


| fair, I figured it on the floor with a beautiful and 
| . 

I recollect hearing of the joy that almost broke | 
the old man’s heart, when after many years dili- 


sylpblike Kentuckian, a soft and lovely Missis- 


sippian, and a married lady of the place, whose 


| high intelligence did not prevent her from grace- 
his parish, it began to spring into vegetation, | 


sudden and beautiful as that which answers the | 
patient watching of the husbandinan. Many a| 


hard, worldly hearted man—many a sleepy inat- 


tentive hearer—many a listless, idle young per- | 
card of a leading and brilliant belle from Cincin- 


son, began to give ear to words that had long 
fallen unheeded. 


had been sent for to see and rejoice in these re- 


A neighbouring minister who | 


sults, describes the scene, when on entering the | 


little church, he found an anxious, crowded audi- | 


tory, assembled around their venerable teacher, 
waiting for direction and instruction. 


fully yielding to the fascination of the dance. 
My special companion for the evening incited 
me to the venture by his superior daring, and 
his vaulting ambition was not satisfied until he 


pencilled his name on the already well scored 


The 


dances chiefly consisted of cotillions, formed 


nati, and was added to her list of partners. 


generally with eight couples, sometimes with six, 


and stili more seldom with four. Twocotillions 


| were danced by the ladies with each partner, 


The old | 


man was sitting in his pulpit almost choking with | 
|long as she was provided with a succession of 


fullness of emotion as he gazed around. ‘Fath- 
er,” said the youthful minister, “ I suppose you 
are ready to say with old Simeon, ‘Now, Lord, 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for my 
eyes have seen thy salvation.’” “ Sartin, sartin,” 
said the old man, while the tears streamed down 
his cheeks, and his whole frame shook with emo- 
tion. 


It was not many years after, that this simple | 


and loving servant of Christ was gathered in 
peace unto him whom he loved. His name is 
fast passing from remembrance, and in a few 
years, his memory, like his humble grave, will be 
entirely grown over and forgotten among men, 
though it will be had in everlasting remembrance 
by Him who “ forgetteth not his servants,” and 
in whose sight the death of his saints is precious. 
Cincinnatt. 


DANCING CUSTOMS IN KENTUCKY 
(From the Editorial Correspondence of the Charleston 
Courier.) 





In the evening, several of us attended an ele- 
gant ball, to which the whole party had been in- 
Vited, given at Giron’s Ball Room, by a number 
of young gentlemen from Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Alabama and Texas, in return for the 
cilities extended to them, during the summer, 
by the inhabitants of Lexington. A brilliant as- 
semblage of beauty and fashion was in atten- 
dance; the music was excellent; and the scene 
altogether one of high attraction and great ani- 
mation. Such was the infectious gaicty of the 
occasion, that even I was drawn into the Mael 
‘trom of the dance; and having as well the 


through a long series of these dances, no lady 


ever taking her seat or changing her place, so 


| partners, until the series would be broken up by 


|a waltz, an occasional resort to give the ladies, 





| 


| 


| 


who had remained seated, a chance for the floor. 
Under this arrangement an unbroken succession 
of partners is much desired and highly appre- 
ciated by the ladies; for ifa single link in the 
chain be wanting, the deserted fair one has the 
mortification of leaving the floor, with little 
chance of regaining it, although partners may 
offer as thick as blackberries, until a general dis- 
persion. The gentlemen doubtless relish this 
plan much, as itkeeps them above par, and in 
constant demand in the market of the Ball Room. 
Another very good usage already alluded to, is 
that of a lady’s handing a card and pencil to her 
accepted partner to record his name, in order to 
help memory and prevent mistakes, in cases of 


| numerous engagements. 


| feelings pervade every class of society. 





EneuisH Socirety.—In England aristocratic 
In no 


| country in the world, save perhaps India, are the 





classes so clearly and harshiy marked out. The 
man of birth looks down upon the parvenu; the 
rich upon the poor; the banker and merchant 
upon the shopkeeper; the general dealer upon 
the one in retail; the possessor of a factory upon 
his workmen: they associate not together; they 
have no common feelings nor sympathies; and 
instead of the distinction of classes becoming 
less in the lower grades of society, itis even more 
apparent. 'The wealthy noble, the owner of a 
vast territory, the representative of an ancient 
family, is less haughty and aristocratic in his de- 
meanor towards his inferiors than the petty 
squire or retired shopkeeper who possesses @ 
few insignificant acres.— Westm. Rev. 
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LEAF & STEM BASKET. 


The Southern Patriot bas lately presented a 
series of =tatistical remarks and valuable reflec- 
tions on the subject of the public health, which 
ought to attract general attention. Some or- 
ganized system of procedure, in which’ all the 
yhysicians of the city may co-operate, seems to 
* a pressing desideratum. 

The last Augusta Mirror, a literary periodical 
of which favorable notices have been given in all 
our papers, contains an account of the projected 
publication of a series of School Books especially 
adapted to the South. The plan will no doubt 
be speedily matured, and brought more fully 
before the public eye. 

The sea birds, the puffin, guillemot and razor- 
bill cannot fly over land at all, although they can 
rise from the surface of the sea with perfect fa- 
cility, mount to an indefinite height, and fly with 
amazing rapidity so long as the sea is immediate- 
ly beneath them, but no sooner do they fly above 
dry ground than they drop as if shot. 

In treating of the economy of the human 
voice, theré is one fact which has been very 











We find somewhere the following ingenious 
directions about Grammatical Smoking. “ As it 
iscustomary with cigar smokers to relate the 
news of the day with a cigar in their mouths, 
and as the generality of smokers make an awk. 
ward appearance in consequence of not under. 
standing the theory of punctuation in smoking, 
the followfhg system is recommended: a single 
puff serves for a comma(,) puff, puff, a semi- 
colon (;) puff, puff, puff, a colon (:) puff, puff 
puff, puff, a period (.) A pause witha cigar kept 
in the mouth, represents a dash(—) longer or 
shorter in continuance. With their under lip 
raised, the cigar almost against the nose, for ay 
exclamation (!)and to express great emotion, 
even to the shedding of tears, raise, as before, the 
cigar to the nose. for an interrogation (7) it is 
only necessary to move the lips and draw the 
cigar round the corner of the mouth. Taking 
the cigar from the mouth, and shaking the ashes 
from the end, is the conclusion of a paragraph 
({|) and throwing it into the fire finishes the sec- 
tion(§.) Never beginastory witha half smoked 
cigar, for to light another while conversing, is 
not only a breach of politeness, but interteres 


much neglected; itis this, that the exercise of | with the above system of punctuation, which 


the organs produces weariness, hoarseness and 
pain, much sooner in deliverimg a discourse 
from manuscript, than in talking, or even in ex- 
temporaneous discourses. 

The temperance societies of Liverpool and 
neighborhood held, as usual, their annual festival 
during the race week in July. On the last day, 
all the societies walked in procession. 

Ata late battle between the forces of Peru and 
Chili, both armies took fright and ran away from 
each other, nor did they discover the glorious 
victory which each had obtained, until they were 
at three days distance. 

One of the editors of the Courier, in his inter- 
esting and valuable correspondence from the 
West, speaking of Mrs. Trollope’s Bazaar, ob- 
serves, “thatthe visit of this lady to Cincinnati, 
and her strictures on American manners, are 
said to have produced a salutary effect there ; for 
no sooner,” he was told, ‘does any one misbe- 
have, or assume an unseemly posture at the 
‘Theatre, than the cry of “Trollope! reduces him 
at once to decorum. 

The same correspondence notices a History 
of Ohio, by Mr. Atwater, of a singular descrip- 
tion.—‘Among the most curious passages in this 
book, is a glowing description of a species of 
thrush, or moeking-bird so distinguished for his 
various and tuneful note, that he is equally capa- 
ble of performing in the “Comedy of Errors” or 
the ‘‘Beggar’s Opera.” of personating ‘‘Falstaff,”’ 
or “Macbeth,” and which the grave historian, in 
the very climax of his enthusiasm, therefore pro- 
nounces “the Willam Shakespeare among birds, 
not of Stratford upon Avon, but of Chilicothe 
on the Scioto!!” 

The Russian is so far from being a harsh lan- 
guage, as is generally supposed, that Jenisat, a 
celebrated linguist, in his comparison and esti- 
mate of the various European languages, places 
it next to the Italian for softness and musical 
qualities. 





destroys all energy and harmony of expression.” 

There was a famous problem among the 
Stoies, which ran to this purpose :— When a 
man says, ‘I lie,’ does he lie, or does he not? If 
he lies, he speaks the truth; if he speaks the 
truth, he lies.” Many were the books written 
upon this wonderful problem. Chrysippus fe 
vored the world with no less than six; and Phil- 
etus studied himself to death in his vain efforts 
to solve it. 

A recent traveller styles Sweden the “land of 
strawberries.” He says, “they are offered on 
the road while you travel—their smell and sight 
greet you onevery table. In fact they are the 
only fruit I have noticed in the country.” 

The Mussulman writers speak of an ignorant 
Arab, who, being asked how he knew anything 
of the existence of a God, replied, ‘‘ Just as | 
know by the tracks in the sand whether a man or 
a beast has passed there, so when I survey the 
heaven with its bright stars, and the earth with 
its productions, do I feel the existence and power 
of God.” ' 

A quantity of Pearl Ashes dissolved in a ves 
sel with water, which will occupy but a few 
minutes, and put into an engine, will most effec: 
tually extinguish burning wood, and prevent it 
from taking fire again. 

The splendid portrait of her majesty, painted 
by Sully, for the St. George’s Society, of Phila 
delphia, was to be exhibited at Liverpool 

People in London who have no country: 
houses commenced on the 3lst July to close 
their drawing-room shutters, to make the world 
believe they have. 


ERRATA. : 
In the French Epistle on the death of Miss 
Laumonier, No. 2, Vol. 7.— 
Line 26. For libre, read libres. 
“« 33. For ravisseur, read raisonneurs 
71. For votre, read notre. 
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TO THE CHARLESTON SUBSCRIBERS | 
OF 


THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Should there be any irregularity in the delivery of the Ross, it is hoped that im- 
mediate information will be given to the publisher that such omissions’ may at once 


be remedied. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS AT A DISTANCE. 


In consequence of the difficulty of making a remittance for a single subscription, | 
the publisher would respectfully suggest the propriety of two, or four subscribers, | 
remitting a five or a ten dollar billby mail. Any bills will be received, as above, | 
in payment for the Ross, that are current where the subscribers reside. 
No subscription received for less than one year, which must commence with 


the volume. | 
All receipts for the seventh volume of the Ross will be duly acknowledged on; 
B. B. HUSSEY, | 

36 Broad-street. | 





the cover. 


Charleston, September 1st, 1838. 


| 
{ 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 








Miss Mary Sidney Hatch, Sumerville, Tenn. $2.50 | 
Miss Elizabeth M. Jones, ditto. 2.50 | 
| 





BOARD FOR MISSES. | 
QNE ortwo little GIRLS or BOYS can be accommodated with Board in a priv-| 
ate family ina central part of the city, where their manners and morals will be, 








particuiarly attended to. Enquire at the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE. | 
TO FAMILIES OR SCHOOLS DESIROUS OF A TEACHER. 


LADY, of very respectable connexions, and unquestionable qualifications, | 

may be engaged as Governess in a Family, or Teacher in a Female School, 
as soon as the healthy season commences. | 
A GENTLEMAN also, of liberal education, and highly recommended, may. 


be procured as a Tutor in a private Family, or in a Literary Institution. Apply at 


the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE. 
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Che Southern Hose, 
EDITED BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN, 
Is published every other Saturday, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


—— 





AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
Boston, Mass.—Wwa. Crossy, 147 Washington] Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GutiiNe. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. Carter. 
Augusta, Geo.—T. Stvy. Walterboro’ —C Hares G. SToxgs. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Merecu & Dinn1Es. Sumter.—P. O’SuLivan. 
Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Morean. 
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